THE MANUSCRIPTS
to place public papers of the offices he held, such as the accounts for
Marlborough's wars, among his vast accumulation of State Papers of
all kinds. We may be especially grateful to him for appropriating one
series, the papers of the Audit Office of the years when his brother
Edward was one of the Auditors of the Imprests, seeing that all not
saved by him or later by Sir William Musgrave (whose collections
also came to the Museum) were destroyed by order of the government.
The Harleys historical gatherings extended to France, and also
to the Vatican; among the latter are many Papal Bulls, classed among
the charters, and three volumes of the original registers of the Papal
Chancery (1850-52), which he bought ("ingenti dato pretio," says
Wanley) from Jean Aymon, the Apostolic Protonotary who is also
known in library history as having broken the heart of a French
Royal Librarian by his thefts, one of them being of a volume, a ninth-
century Epistles and Apocalypse, which he also sold to Harley in 1707.
A gorgeous copy of the Roman de la Rose (4425) and a fine one
of Le Tresor de Maistre Jehan de Mehun (Meung] (3999) may be
mentioned among the medieval French texts in the collection. The
series of Middle English poets is more remarkable. They include one
of the best copies of the Canterbury Tales (1758), given by Bishop
Francis Atterbury to Harley, Lydgate's dedication copy to Humphrey,
Duke of Gloucester, of his chief work, The Fall of Princes (1766),
an illuminated copy of Gower's Confessio Amantu (7184) and the
Hoccleve De Regtmine Princlpum (4866) with the famous portrait
of Chaucer in one of its margins.
The Harleys* omnivorous collecting extended beyond religion,
literature and history to the arts and sciences: good early copies of
Ptolemy, for example, distinguish the geographical section, and there
are many herbals. It is perhaps because Wanley was himself a com-
poser that the musical section is very rich. Wanley also intended to
write a history of printing with the aid of the materials, title-pages
and scraps and also many complete small pieces of printing, collected
by one of his agents, the celebrated John Bagford. The Bagford
Fragments (Harl. MSS. 5414, 5419, 5892-5998) came to the
Museum with the manuscripts, but near the end of the nineteenth
century were transferred to the Department of Printed Books.7
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